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Gorki has himself pointed out in all his work: it does not give 
us joy. Those who have seen the stern, sad face of this master, 
still less than forty years old, those who know how deliberately 
he has laid down his young brave life for this cause and its 
propaganda, know, too, that all the playtime of art has been 
denied him, and only great solemnity and exaltation can fit them- 
selves into his sad oiitcries to humanity. 

Louise Collier Willcox. 



A BOOK "WITH A HISTORY. 

WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR'S " COMMENTARY ON THE LIFE AND 
CHARACTER OF FOX."* 

Except for anecdote concerning the humble origin of the Fox 
family, which is so gross tha.t it will not admit of reprinting, it 
cannot be said that Walter Savage Lander's " Commentary on 
the Life and Character of Charles James Fox," written as far 
back as 1811, but now for the first time published, adds anything 
to what is already known of the famous Whig statesman. Yet the 
disinterment of the solitary surviving copy of the impression that 
was printed in 1812, but not then published, was abundantly well 
worth the painstaking labor that Mr. Stephen Wheeler has be- 
stowed upon it; for in its present form the Commentary has both 
a literary and a political value. On its purely literary side it will 
make an appeal to admirers of Landor who appreciate his vigor- 
ous and unconventional prose; while as regards its political as- 
pects the value of the Commentary lies first in the abundant 
proof it affords of Landor's sympathy with the United States; 
and in the second place in its characterization of men and con- 
ditions in what was possibly the worst period of modern English 
political history — in his view of men and political parties in the 
sombre period in English politics which lies between the American 
Revolution and the end of the reign of George III. 

It is not difficult to understand why John Murray was willing 
to resort to extreme expedients to get the Commentary off his 
hands — to prevent it from going out into the world with the 
Murray imprint. The wonder is that the book ever passed from 

* " Charles James Fox, A Commentary on His Life and Character." 
By Walter Savage Landor. Edited by Stephen Wheeler. London: John 
Murray. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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Murray's desk into the printer's hands; for Murray was closely 
associated with many of the foremost statesmen and politicians of 
the Tory party, and in 1811 and 1812 Canning, Croker and others 
of the Tory politicians, who were handy with their pens, were 
associated with him in the management of the Quarterly Review, 
then, much more than now, the organ of the Tory party and the 
literary mainstay of British Toryism. It was through the in- 
fluence of Southey that John Murray, in 1811, published Landor's 
" Count Julian : A Tragedy " ; and in the same year Landor 
sent his Commentary on Trotter's fulsome Memoirs of Charles 
James Fox to Murray, without mentioning it to Southey. Murray 
sent the manuscript to the printers without reading it; and the 
volume was ready for the booksellers in February, 1812, before 
its character and the trouble which would surely have attended its 
wide publication had dawned on Murray. At this stage Murray 
sent a copy of the book — the copy that has survived in the Earl 
of Crewe's library and which Mr. Wheeler has used for the pres- 
ent reissue — to Southey, who was soon in correspondence with 
Landor as to the urgent need of making some changes. " I could 
not lie down this night with an easy conscience," Southey wrote 
to Landor, on February 12th, 1812, " if I did not beseech you to 
suspend the publication till you have cancelled some of the pas- 
sages." There was, indeed, much in the volume that might cause 
Murray alarm; but the publisher seems to have objected most 
strongly to Landor's dedication of the work to Madison, the 
President of the United States. Landor was unable to appreciate 
Murray's dread on this score. He regarded his dedication as a 
very temperate effusion; he reminded Southey that war had not 
at this time been declared — as a matter of fact, hostilities did not 
begin until the summer of 1812 — and Landor pleaded with 
Southey that he wished to point out what harm a war between 
Great Britain and the United States would do to America. " How 
deplorable," Landor urged, " that free men should contend with 
the free." 

Gifford, who was the editor of the Quarterly Review, and as 
such closely associated with Murray, had read the dedication, and 
had promptly unburdened himself to Murray with regard to it. 
"I never," he told Murray, "read so rascally a thing as the 
Dedication. It is almost too bad for the Eatons and other pub- 
lishers of mad democratic books. In the pamphlet itself there 
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are many clever hits; but there is no taste and little judgment. 
His attacks on private men are very bad. Those on Mr. C. 
(Canning) are too stupid to do much harm, or indeed any. The 
Dedication is the most abject piece of business that I ever read. 
It shows Landor to have had a most rancorous and malicious 
heart. Nothing but a rooted hatred of his country could have 
made him dedicate his Jacobinical book to the most contemptible 
wretch that ever crept into authority, and whose only recom- 
mendation to him is his implacable enmity to his country. I 
think you might write to Southey; but I would not on any ac- 
count have you publish such a scoundrel address." 

As late as February 21st, Mr. Murray had not acted on Gifford's 
advice to work through Southey for the suppression of the book; 
but in a second letter — dated February 21st — Southey advanced 
a new and remarkable reason against the Dedication to Madison. 
It was that the President was in the pay of Bonaparte. " The 
American Government," wrote Southey, "dream of conquering 
Canada on the one hand and Mexico on the other; and happy 
would Bonaparte be if he could see them doing his work." Beside 
the Dedication, in Southey's opinion, the book was full of peril- 
ous stuff; for there were passages which were distinctly action- 
able, or likely, if published, to give Landor cause for regret. By 
March 12th, 1812, Landor had learned that Murray was disposed 
to suppress the book, "whether for pay or prejudice," he wrote 
Southey, "I cannot tell." As for Southey's suspicions about 
Madison, Landor assured him that he could never believe that the 
President was in Bonaparte's pay, or that Americans need be 
paid to resent the indignities and hardships they had suffered 
under Great Britain's maritime laws. Landor urged further, in 
this correspondence with Southey, that the orders in council 
ought to have been revoked; and maintained that war between 
England and America would be a civil war — " a detestable thing, 
only to be pardoned when there was some serious and perfidious 
tyrant to be brought to justice." 

Towards the end of February, Murray acted on Gifford's advice 
and was in communication with Southey as to how he could best 
relieve himself of the burden and responsibility of the Com- 
mentary. He was anxious to hand over the book to some other 
publisher — into whose hands he was ready to deliver the volumes 
ready for publication, and with whom he would settle for Landor. 
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" This," said Southey, in urging Murray's predicament on Lan- 
dor, " is purely a matter of feeling and not of fear. He is, on the 
score of the Quarterly Review, under obligations to Canning, 
and would on that account have refused to publish any personal 
attack on him. The manuscript he never read ; looking forward 
to the perusal of the book as a pleasure. What he wishes will 
be no inconvenience to you; and no doubt you will readily assent 
to it." Even at this late stage, Landor did not see matters in the 
same light as Southey. So far from regarding the proposed 
transference to another publisher as no inconvenience to him, 
Landor threatened to borrow five thousand pounds and start a 
private printing-press whence could be issued, without the aid 
or obstruction of publishers, pamphlets which would set the pub-> 
lie mind more erect, and throw ministerial factions into the dust. 

In the end, however, the book was suppressed by Landor; and 
the only copy that has survived of the impression of 1812 is the 
one that Murray sent to Southey. This went into the possession 
of Monckton Milnes, afterwards Lord Houghton, father of the 
Earl of Crewe, to whom Mr. Wheeler is indebted for the use 
which has been made of it in bringing out the present volume. 
By the suppression of the book in 1812 Landoi^s contemporaries 
lost some exceedingly piquant expressions of his views on states- 
men and politicians of both parties — for the volume deals by no 
means exclusively with Fox and the memoirs which were com- 
piled by the sycophant Trotter. Had the Commentary been 
published in 1812 it would assuredly have been largely drawn 
upon for the popular literature of the movement for Parlia- 
mentary Eeform. It could not have failed to be of service to that 
great and long-retarded movement; for of all writers between 
the French Eevolution and 1832 there was not one who was more 
dead in earnest for reform than Landor; nor one who had a 
greater contempt for the Whigs and their attitude towards Ee- 
form and all other political movements of a democratic tendency. 

The reformers of the period between 1812 and 1832 lost the ad- 
vantage which would have accrued to their movement from the 
publication of the Commentary; and both Murray and Landor, 
by the suppression of the book, saved themselves from numerous 
suits for libel. Much of what Landor wrote of Fox, Dundas, 
Grey, Eose and the Grenvilles was not far from the truth. Few 
English politicians of that era, when the rule of the aristocratic 
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families was at about its worst, when, as Landor asserts, members 
of the House of Commons, who were brothers and sons of noble- 
men, "sat and rose only for places and pensions," and when 
" their very seats were commercial," could have stood the tests 
that are applied to English politicians to-day — tests that make 
self-seeking and graft exceedingly dangerous if not almost im- 
possible. But public opinion in England in 1812 was not what 
it is to-day; and it would have fared ill with Landor and his 
publisher had the Commentary brought them — as it most surely 
would have done — into the law courts. 

The substance of much of what Landor wrote in 1811 has found 
its way by this time into the histories or the political diaries 
which have long ago been published. There is, as was said at the 
outset, little that is new in this disinterred volume. It will be 
read not for any new light that it throws on English political 
history, but in order to ascertain Landor's point of view, and for 
the enjoyment of Landor's prose. Southey could not possibly 
have had any sympathy with Landor's politics; but for the sake 
of Landor's prose, his regret was sincere that there seemed to be 
no middle course, and that the book was to be suppressed. " Your 
prose," he wrote to Landor, when he was counselling him not to 
dedicate the book to Madison, and was urging other changes to 
avoid libel actions, " is as much your own as your poetry. There 
is a life and vigor in it to which I know no parallel. It has the 
poignancy of champagne, and the body of English October." 
Landor's admirers of to-day have lost but little by the long sup- 
pression of the book ; for no editor who had disinterred the volume 
of 1811-12 could have given it a better setting — introduction and 
notes — than Mr. Wheeler. 

Edward Pokritt. 



